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' Since it is manifest that there was a Church in existence ten 
centuries back which held the same doctrines in the East as in 
the West, in the Old as in the New Rome, let us each recur to 
that, and see which of us has added aught, which has diminished 
aught therefrom ; and let all that may have been added be struck 
off, if any there be, and wherever it be ; and let all that has been 
diminished therefrom be re-added, if any there be, and wherever 
it be ; and then we shall all unawares find ourselves united in the 
same symbol of Catholic orthodoxy.' 
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In the following short account of Lancelot Andrewes, 
taken partly from Ottley's ' Life of Andrewes ' and Dean 
Church's 'Masters in Theology/ but principally from 
the Memoir of Andrewes in the * Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology,' the object has been rather to 
bring before the reader, in a more familiar and popular 
form, a picture of his personal life and character, than to 
enter on the great doctrinal and controversial questions 
in which he was so constantly engaged throughout his 
public career. 

In his dealings with friends and foes alike we learn 
a lesson of firmness and patience, of moderation, and the 
power of drawing distinction between what is necessary 
and what is expedient, as much needed now as then, 
while we recognise that the * peculiar atmosphere of 
holiness ' in which he lived, far above the petty intrigues 
of Court life and the heartburnings of religious controversy, 
was the secret which enabled him from that calmer and 
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serener standpoint to preserve that sense of proportion, 
and that love of peace in the midst of strife, which were 
among his special characteristics. 

No effort at originality has been attempted in re- 
cording the incidents of a life which, considering the 
restless times in which he lived, was curiously undisturbed 
and tranquil. The works already mentioned have been 
freely quoted from, but wherever possible the words of 
his contemporary biographers have been used, as possess- 
ing those touches of lifelike reality which others vainly 
strive to reproduce. 

Perhaps the subject of this slight sketch may in some 
degree compensate for the inefficiency of the artist who 
has tried, however feebly, to portray in the saintly 
Bishop's life some dim reflection of that i beauty of 
holiness ' which shone forth in him as a guiding light in 
a dark and stormy age. 

M. W. 

July 2, 1898. 
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LANCELOT ANDREWES 

BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 
i 555-1626 

The present time seems peculiarly well fitted for bringing 
into prominence the life of one of the saintliest bishops 
of the English Church, Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of 
Winchester, and the following short account of his life 
may not be without interest to the general reader when 
so many of the questions which then agitated men's 
minds have again come to the front, under altered 
circumstances indeed, but with that strange similarity 
with which history repeats itself, under different men 
and in different ages. 

Familiar as his name is to most of us as the author of 
the * Devotions,' extracts from which are to be found in 
many books of prayers, yet, as a rule, but little is known 
of his personal life and character. It is true that his life 
passed without any stirring incidents or exciting events, 
but the interest and value of it to us lie in his attitude 

B 
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towards the two opposing elements of Puritanism on the 
one hand and Rome on the other, and no one can fail to 
derive benefit from the contemplation of the great ex- 
/ ample here presented to us of what a bishop of the 
English Church could be in that stormy and controversial 
age, clinging fast to the traditions of the primitive 
Church, and tenaciously holding to them and upholding 
them, as they were assailed first on one side and then on 
the other. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for us to realise the 
passionate feeling of animosity which existed between 
the Romanists and the Puritans in the time of Andrewes ; 
but when we reflect on the strength of party feeling in 
the present day we shall better understand how high it 
must have run, when words, translated into deeds, meant 
confiscation of lands, loss of property and goods, nay life 
itself, and the stake, and, worse than all, wholesale 
massacre and the horrors of the Inquisition. These 
things drove men to madness, and made them forget in 
fighting for religion the very essence of Christianity 
itself. 

When we recollect, too, that the fires of Smithfield 
still smouldered in men's recollections, that the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew took place when Andrewes was a 
youth at Cambridge, that the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada was still a topic for discussion and rejoicing, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that Puritanism should have 
laid strong hold upon the people, and threatened to 
swamp the life of the English Church in its bitter 
antagonism to all that came from Rome, simply because 
it emanated from that hated source. 
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All this must be borne in mind if we wish rightly 
to appreciate the beauty and greatness of Andrewes' 
character. 

To steer between these two bitterly opposing elements 
was his task, and no easy one it proved ; indeed, one can 
hardly overestimate the value of his restraining influence 
on the one hand, and the courage of his stand where he 
believed encroachments were being made on the true 
doctrine and practice of the Church. 

One of his great qualities, as Mr. Ottley says in his 
i Life of Andrewes,' was i a sense of moral proportion* and 
here lies the keynote of his whole character and the value 
of his judgment as theologian, as controversialist, and as 
spiritual adviser, no less than as a Father of that Church 
whose wayward children were always rushing to ex- 
tremes. 

Amid the corrupting influences of courtly life in 
which his position placed him, and in the heated strife of 
religious controversy, he held on his way steadfast and un- 
swerving, loving peace rather than strife, to convince 
rather than to coerce. 

It is true that he has been reproached with undue 
subservience to the reigning sovereign and exalting the 
divine right of kings beyond the limits of right and 
justice ; but we must place ourselves in his position and, 
divesting our minds of the spirit of this democratic age, 
invest them instead with the ideas of the early part of the 
seventeenth century, before we can judge of the principles 
which guided the leading and most enlightened men of 
the day. 

B2 
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England at this time was emerging from the con- 
dition of a medieval State into that of a modern one. 

Both Church and State were in a state of transition, 
the authority of the Pope and ecclesiastical government 
had passed away, and men scarcely knew how to exercise 
their undirected judgment. Like newly liberated serfs, 
they were hardly fit to rule themselves — they required 
teaching and guiding in their new responsibilities, and 
the need of some authority, some centre, on which the 
fabric of society and government should hang, was felt to 
be a necessity by thoughtful men, who already foresaw 
that with the sweeping away of ecclesiastical authority, 
arbitrary and oppressive as it might have been, there was 
the danger of liberty becoming license, and independence, 
rebellion. 

Andrewes, and others like him, saw in the sovereign 
their one hope of security, their centre and pivot, and 
invested him accordingly with that authority of which 
they felt the necessity. 

Hence the attitude of what we should call obsequious 
deference to the sovereign will, which otherwise is hard 
to account for in a man of the stamp of Andrewes. 

We must also recollect that much of the apparently 
fulsome flattery bestowed upon Elizabeth and her imme- 
diate successors must be regarded as part of the conven- 
tionalities of the time, and judged of accordingly. 

Under Elizabeth's firm hand, which from its very 
strength could afford to give more rein to freedom, the 
nation had begun to feel its power, and private enter- 
prise received a fresh impulse. It was part of her principle 
to encourage individual deeds of venture and daring. 
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Success won her approval ; to failure she turned the cold 
shoulder. It may not have been the highest ideal of 
government, but it fostered in the English that spirit of 
private enterprise which has perhaps contributed more 
than anything else to her greatness. 

But it did something more than this. The people of 
England were tasting the sweetness of a new found 
liberty ; from childhood's restraints they were passing to 
the larger freedom of youthful manhood, and the question 
was, whither this liberty would lead them. And now, 
under the rule of her successor, James I., began the first 
symptoms of that struggle for supremacy which under 
Elizabeth had been silently preparing. It was that 
struggle between liberty and authority which, growing 
with rapid strides during James's reign, was to be fought 
out to the bitter end in that of his son, when liberty, 
carried to the excess of rebellion, ended in the overthrow 
and death of Charles, the representative of the principle of 
authority ; which overthrow and failure, and the reaction 
consequent upon them, was perhaps notwithstanding the 
saving of that very principle both in Church and State, 
without which England could never have become what 
she is. / 

But some outline must be given of Andrewes' earlier 
years, for in them must be sought the training which 
later in life gave him that wide and deep insight in 
matters both spiritual and ecclesiastical to which we owe 
so much. 

He was born in London in the year 1555, of * honest 
and religious parents,' his father being a Master of the 
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Trinity House, and descended from the ancient family of 
the Andrewes in Suffolk. 

i From his tender years,' we are told by Isaacson, c he 
was totally addicted to the study of good letters,' and such 
was the aptitude and ability shown by the young scholar 
that his masters contended who should have the honour 
of educating him.' From being first in the Cooper's free 
school he passed to the guidance of the famous Richard 
Mulcaster, of the Merchant Taylors school, i distinguished 
for his skill in Eastern literature ' 5 and his influence seems 
to have powerfully affected his tone of thought and line 
of study even after he was no longer under his care, for 
Mulcaster instructed his pupils i in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin ; and_ was careful also to train them jn.music and 
dramatic art.' 1 

For Mulcaster Andrewes ever retained an affectionate 
regard, and treated him always with marked respect 
and generosity, after his death causing his picture to be 
set over his study door, 'whereas,' says Buckeridge, 
c in all the rest of the house you could scantly see a 
picture.' 

He studied so diligently that he roused the envy of 
his fellow-pupils, who, we can easily understand, did not 
appreciate the virtue of one of their number sitting up 
late and 'studying by candle,' and then rising for the 
same purpose at four — which likewise disturbed the 
equanimity of his teachers i because he called them up 
too soon.' He thus rapidly outstripped all his fellow- 
scholars, and having attracted the attention of Dr. Watts, 

1 Isaacson, Andrewes* Minor Works > Life, <5rV., p. vii., Library 
of Anglo-Catholic Theology. 
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the founder of several scholarships in Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, the i latter bestowed the first of the said 
scholarships upon him.' At the University the same 
love of study characterised him, c and so all his time 
onward he never loved or used any games . . . but his 
ordinary exercise and recreation was walking alone by 
himself, or with some other selected companion, with 
whom he might confer and argue and recount their 
studies, and he would often profess that to observe the 
grass, herbs, corn, trees, cattle, earth, waters, heavens, 
any of the creatures .... was ever to him the greatest 
mirth, content, and recreation — and this he held to his 
dying, day.' l 

In 1578 he was chosen as Catechist to the College, 
and his patient care in instruction, together with his 
great knowledge of the subject of which he was treating, 
attracted people from far and near to his catechisings, 
and l that,' says Harrington, c which made him no less 
admired than his catechising was that he was a man 
deeply seen in all cases of conscience, and in that respect 
was much sought unto by many.' 

Some years later, when he was Prebendary of St. 
Paul's and i Confessioner ' at the Cathedral, we are told 
of how it was his habit during Lent to walk at certain 
hours in one of the aisles of the church, c that if any 
came to him for spiritual advice and comfort (as some 
did, though not many) he might impart it to them, who 
ever received great satisfaction from him, in clearing 
those doubts which did much perplex them.' But this 
practice 'was quarrelled with by divers, as a point of 

1 Isaacson, L.A.C.T. p. vi. 
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popery,' notwithstanding i this custom being agreeable to 
the Scripture and Fathers . . . and no less approved by 
Calvin in his Institutions ; ' but in spite of this and i what- 
soever such barked at, he ever kept one tenour of life and 
doctrine, exemplary and unreprovable.' 1 

Mr. Ottley in his i Life of Andrewes ' quotes a little 
anecdote illustrating the kindly wisdom of his advice, 
which makes one understand how readily men turned to 
him for large-minded and wide views of religious duty. 
' A stout alderman,' we are told, ' who was wont to fall 
asleep in church at the afternoon service, and was conse- 
quently " preached at " as reprobate, was so troubled in 
his mind that he consulted Andrewes. Andrewes said 
" it was an ill habit of body, not of mind," and advised the 
alderman to dine lightly on Sundays. In spite of this 
advice he again slept in sermon time, and was vigorously 
denounced by the preacher. He comes again to Mr. 
Andrewes with tears in his eyes to be resolved, who then 
told him to make his usual hearty meal and take out his 
full sleep before going to St. Mary's.' We are happy to 
learn that the advice was successful, i but Mr. Andrewes 
was extremely spoken against for offering to assoyle or 
excuse a sleeper in sermon time. But he had learning 
and wit enough to defend himself.' 2 

In the turmoil of religious controversy at that time 
rife in the University Andrewes does not seem to have 
taken a prominent part, though the arrival of the first 
Jesuit mission in England with Parsons and Campion, in 
1580, aroused corresponding activity and zeal among the 

1 Harrington, L.A.C.T. p. xxxvii. 
2 Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons > vol. i. p. 262. 
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Puritans, and Andrewes, being suspected of leaning 
towards Catholicism, was consequently not looked upon 
with much favour by the authorities, and on his first 
going up for his D. D. degree it was refused him. ' But 
his general worth,' writes Isaacson, ' made him so famous ' 
that in 1586 he was made chaplain to the Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, President of the North, and thereupon various 
appointments followed in quick succession. In the same 
year he was appointed chaplain to Archbishop Whitgift, 
who as Master of Trinity had had ample opportunity of 
observing his character and gifts ; then to Queen 
Elizabeth, to whom doubtless he was recommended by 
Walsingham, who i highly affected him ' ; in fact, Bucke- 
ridge states that Walsingham ' obtained him of the Earl 
(of Huntingdon), intending his preferment, in which he 
would never permit him to take any country benefice 
lest he and his great learning should be buried in a 
country church. He also wrought means to make him 
Vicar of St. Giles without Cripplegate ; then Prebend, 
and Residentiary of St. Paul's &c.,' and before her death 
Elizabeth had promoted him to the Deanery of West- 
minster. 

During his tenure of office there he did not confine 
himself to the mere formalities expected of a dean in 
those days, in which so many were content to draw the 
revenues and leave the work to subordinates to be cared 
for, or neglected, as the case might be, c but he left it a 
place truly exemplarily collegiate in all respects both 
within and without, free from debts and arrearages, from 
encroachments and evil customs.' 1 

1 Isaacson, L.A.C.T. p. xviii. 
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1 The schoolboys in the four years he stayed there ' 
came in for a large share of his thoughtful care and over- 
sight, one of the Old Westminster boys writing many 
years after (when perhaps he was more capable of 
appreciating it) how Andrewes c never walked to 
Chiswick for his recreation without a brace of this 
young fry, and in that wayfaring leisure had a singular 
dexterity to fill those narrow vessels with a funnel. . . . 
I never heard him utter so much as a word of austerity 
among us/ l 

In 1589 he became Master of Pembroke, which 
office he held till 1605. It was during this time that by 
degrees a reaction against the extreme Calvinistic theology 
was beginning to make itself felt in the University, pro- 
bably owing in a great degree to the example and standard 
set before them of the Master of Pembroke and others of 
his tone of thought. The Calvinist party became alarmed, 
and in their turn were roused to fresh zeal, the outcome of 
which was the drawing up of the * Lambeth Articles.' 
Against the principles involved in these, the tendency of 
which was to reduce the English Church to the level 
of the Protestant Churches on the Continent, Andrewes 
offered a firm but wise and steady opposition. 

His advice seems to have been of that calm and 
temperate nature which is so hard to maintain in the heat 
of controversy. He expressed his sense of the greatness 
of the mysteries under discussion, and showed what was 
eminently characteristic of his whole tone of thought and 
mind throughout his life, and that was a dislike and 
reluctance to ' excessive definition.' l His aim,' writes 

1 Hackett, Life of Williams (ed. 1693), p. 45. 
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Dean Church, 'was to give accuracy and breadt h tn 

' ' iiimiii nuu irt f ii i n I »i m i )" " ■"— -■-» J * aw ^^» 

dogma an d to p ut new life in its expression, as St. 
Augustine, bt. Chrysostom, and the great Ureelc Fathers 
had done, and not to plunge into the abysses of the 
unknown ... of that which it is impossible to know, but 
to fix thought on the certainties and realities, passing all 
wonder, t hat we b elieve are known, and to accompany 
their contemplation with that encompassing train of 
Christian affections and graces without which they have 
been revealed in vain. . . . Andrewes conceived that the 1 
most hopeful way was to spend his life and gifts in pre- 
senting continually in the pulpit the counter-attraction 
of a purer and nobler faith, a religion with vaster prospects I 
and wider sympathies, which claimed kindred with all' 
that was ancient and all that was universal in Christianity, 
which looked above the controversies and misunderstand-^ 
ings of the hour, to the larger thought and livelier faith 
and sanctified genius of those in whom the Church had 
recognised her most venerated teachers.' ! 

His efforts, like so many others, seemed to have failed 
at the time, but who shall say but that like l bread cast 
upon the waters ' it was not found ' after many days ? ' 

With the accession of James I. to the throne 
Andrewes had entered on a new phase of Court life. It 
would be difficult to find a greater contrast than that 
presented by the splendour-loving, imperious queen and 
the weak, pedantic, though goodnatured James, but 
perhaps full justice has been hardly accorded to his feebler 
and more uncertain rule, succeeding as it did to that of 
his brilliant predecessor. Indeed there is something 

1 Masters in Theology ', p. 97. 
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melancholy in the complete breakdown and failure of 
aims which were not otherwise than noble and enlightened. 
In the early days of his reign, in spite of an ungainly, 
unregal presence, and with many disadvantages unbecom- 
ing a king, James seems to have won the genuine admira- 
tion of many who were well qualified to judge. Casaubon 
speaks of him as ' greater than report, an excellent 
monarch, who is really more instructed than most people 
give him credit for. His was the only Court indeed 
where the profession of learned men was in any degree 
appreciated,' l and it is to his credit that he could discern 
and attract to himself men like Andrewes, Casaubon, 
and others, and take pleasure in their intimacy, and 
submit to the restraint of their companionship. For, that 
Andrewes* presence acted as a check on the levity and 
undignified behaviour of the king there can be no doubt ; 
his l serene simplicity and gravity ' brought out all that 
was best in James . . . while l gf >ing in and out as h e 

Hid amnng thp friirnlaiis jind griping cmirffere wh n 

jrafhereH m M n^ th* king, hfi kerned to liye in a peculiar 

A little anecdote is quoted in Waller's life which 
, illustrates a certain humorous adroitness, and the wit 
of which his contemporaries so often make mention. 
i On the day of the dissolution of the Parliament he 
(Waller) went to see the king at dinner, with whom 
were Dr. Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester, and Dr. 
Neile, Bishop of Durham, standing behind his Majesty's 
chair ( !) There happened something very extraordinary 

<pS x Pattison's Life of Casaubon , pp. 295, 314. 
#a£ *w^ j/\) Gardiner's History of England, vol. ii. p. 120. 
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in the conversation these prelates had with the King, on 
which Mr. Waller did often reflect. His Majesty asked 
the bishops, "My Lords, cannot I take my subjects' 
money when I want it, without all this formality in 
Parliament ? " The Bishop of Durham readily answered : 
" God forbid, Sir, but you should ; you are the breath of 
our nostrils." Whereupon the King turned and said to 
the Bishop of Winchester, " Well, my Lord, what say 
you ? " " Sir," replied the Bishop, " I have no skill to 
judge of Parliamentary cases ; " the King answered, " No 
put offs, my Lord, answer me presently." " Then, Sir," 
said he, " I think it's lawful for you to take my brother 
Neile's money, for he offers it." Mr. Waller said the 
company was pleased with this answer, and the wit of it 
seemed to affect the King.' l 

James indeed highly prized and valued his opinion, 
and seems to have entertained a sincere affection for 
Andrewes until his death. ' He admired him beyond 
all other divines, not only for his transcendent gift in 
preaching, but for his excellency and solidity in all kinds 
of learningfrS*' 

The following amusing account quoted by Mr. 
Ottley is eminently characteristic of James's mood. It 
describes the way he should be approached by those wish- 
ing to make a favourable impression. ' He, the King, 
doth wondrously covet learned discourse. He doth 
admire good fashion in clothes, and pray you to give good 
heed hereunto. The King is nicely heedful of such 
points, and dwelleth on good looks and handsome 
accoutrements. In your discourse you must not dwell 
1 Isaacson, T..A.C. T. p. xii. 2 Ibid, p. ix. 
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too long on any one subject and touch but lightly on 
religion. Do not yourself say " this is good or bad," but, 
li if it were your Majesty's good opinion, I myself should 
think so and so." Find out a clue to guide you to the 
heart and most delightful subject of his mind. I will 
advise one thing — the roan jennet whereon the King 
rideth every day must not be forgotten to be praised, &c.' ! 

As for Andrewes, preferments were heaped on him 
with no sparing hand. He was made first Bishop of 
Chichester (1605), then, on the bishopric of Ely becoming 
vacant, he was appointed to that see (1609), and here he 
remained about nine years. Finally he became Bishop of 
Winchester (1618), where he stayed till his death. It 
was expected that on the death of Bancroft he would 
have been raised to the Primacy, 'but the Bishop of 
London by a strong north wind coming out of Scotland 
(was) blown over the Thames to Lambeth.' 

In 1 606 he had been made a Privy Councillor, first of 
England, and then of Scotland, and accompanied the 
king on his visit there, when James's principal object was 
to force Episcopacy on the Scottish nation. Andrewes 
had previously assisted at the consecration of the three 
Scotch bishops, Spottiswoode, Hamilton, and Lamb. 

The results of James's efforts are well known, and 
even if Andrewes encouraged them, of which we are not 
certain, one can hardly wonder that in an age when 
' toleration was on all sides not merely unacknowledged 
but condemned,' the king should use his authority, and 
even strain it to the uttermost, to improve the state of 
religious observances in that country. James likewise 

1 Court and Times of King James I, vol. i. p. 327. 
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took the keenest interest in his controversies with Rome, 
and in 1 608 selected Andrewes ' as his choicest piece to 
vindicate his regality ' l and the oath of supremacy, which 
had been attacked by General Bellarmine under the 
assumed name of Matthew Tortus. This task he 
(Andrewes) i was likely to perform very well,' writes Sir 
Dudley Carleton to Chamberlain, l if he might take his 
own time and not be troubled and entangled by arguments 
obtruded to him continually by the King.' 

In c Tortura Torti,' under which name the vindication 
was published, Andrewes undertakes the defence of the 
royal supremacy as against the Roman claims. c This 
work,' writes Mr. Ottley, ' together with the reply 
to Cardinal Perron, 2 may be regarded as embodying 
Andrewes' final and deliberate judgment on the questions 
at issue between England and Rome,' and has at the 
present moment a special interest to those who have the 
subject at heart. 

Space forbids anything but the mention of one or two 
of the most striking passages, but his qualifications for 
the task are ably borne witness to by a contemporary ad- 
mirer (Harrington), who writes : ' I persuade myself that 
whensoever it shall please God to give the King means, 
with consent of his confederate princes, to make that 
great peace which his blessed word — " Beati pacifici " — 
seemeth to promise — I mean the ending of this great 

1 Isaacson, L.A.C.T. p. ix. 

2 Cardinal Perron was engaged in a long controversy with James 
on the title of ' Catholic Sovereign,' which James styled himself, and in 
this controversy the King, Cardinal Perron, Casaubon, and Andrewes 
were all engaged. 
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schism in the Church of God, — procured as much by 
ambition as superstition — this reverend prelate will be 
found one of the ablest, not of England only, but of 
Europe, to set the course for composing the controversies ; ' l 
for — again to quote Dean Church — ' Andrewes claimed 
for the English Church its full interest and membership 
in the Church universal from which Puritan and Romanist 
alike would cut off the island Church by a gulf as deep 
as the sea. . . . Historical investigation and widened 
knowledge had taught him and the men of his school 
" that the prerogatives which the Puritans confined to an 
invisible Church, and which Rome confined to the obe- 
dience of the Pope, belonged to the universal historical 
Church, lasting on with varied fortunes, through all the 
centuries, from the days of Pentecost on earth," " the 
habitation of God through the Spirit." Maintaining 
jealously and stoutly the inherent and indefeasible rights 
of the National Church of England, and resisting with 
uncompromising determination the tyranny which ab- 
sorbed in a single hand the powers of the Catholic 
Church, they refused to forget, even in England, what 
God's Spirit had done in other portions of Christendom, 
perhaps far removed, perhaps for the time bitterly hostile. 
They learned to pray, as Andrewes did, " for the Catholic 
Church, its establishment and increase ; for the Eastern, 
its deliverance and union ; for the Western, its adjustment 
and peace ; for the British, the supply of what is wanting 
in it, the strengthening of that which remains in it." * 2 
Cardinal Perron's controversy with Andrewes was in 

1 Harrington, L.A.C.T. p. xxxiii. 

2 Masters in Theology, pp. 25, 106. 
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effect a challenge to the Church of England to make 
comparison between themselves and the Church as it was 
in the time of St. Augustine and of the four Councils. 
4 Which/ he asked, 'bore the closest resemblance to the 
primitive type — England or Rome ? ' 

Andrewes answers him thus : * St. Augustine hath 
written no man more plenteously. Why hear we not 
him out of himself what was holden in his time ? ' 
(Andrewes had small faith in Perron's quotations.) And 
thereupon he enters into an exhaustive and detailed 
defence of the English Church as tried by the test of 
antiquity. 

Throughout the controversy he displays a breadth of 
thought, an absence of all smallness and pettiness which 
lifts the discussion into a higher and more spiritual 
atmosphere. 

1 A false conceit,' he writes, c is crept into the minds 
of men to think the points of religion that be manifest to 
be certain petty points scarce worth the hearing. Those 
be great and none but those that have great disputes 
about them. It is not so . . . Those that are necessary 
He hath made plain ; those that are not plain, not 
necessary. ... A way of peace then there shall be 
whereof all parts shall agree even in the midst of a world 
of controversies.' 

And yet he did not hesitate to use strong and 
unsparing language in the vindication of the position 
of the English Church. * Much detriment,' he says, 'has 
the Catholic Faith suffered at your hands ; much filth 
has it contracted, much from which it is no disgrace to 
us that we revolt. . . . This filth has lately in some parts 

c 
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of the world been washed off, and the faith originally 
possessed has been restored. To this faith we cling as 
reformed ; not to your deformation of it.' l 

4 Our religion you miscall modern sectarian opinions. 
I tell you if they are modern, they are not ours ; our 
appeal is to antiquity — yes, even to the most extreme 
antiquity.' 

Again : l What is sound she [the English Church] 
retains ; what is old she restores ; what newly emanates 
from Rome or Trent she refuses to accept as Catholic.' 

'In quo nos a vobis vos a patribus dissentitis.' 
(* Where we dissent from you, you dissent from the 
Fathers.') 2 

The 'Responsio' contains, indeed, as Mr. Ottley 
observes, a l heavy indictment of the papacy which 
remains to-day, as then, unanswered.' 

4 The world,' says Andrewes, * has long since learned 
who is the real disturber of Catholic unity and peace.' 

i It has learned that the Roman Pontiff recks not 
how many he may sever from the Church — even if it 
be the whole of the East — so that his own pride may be 
gratified and there may be occasion for the kissing of his 
feet.' 3 

( It is he who has set kingdom against kingdom and 
nation against nation, and has inflicted untold miseries 
on his own country.' 4 

* He who makes resistance to his own pretensions a 
heresy.' 6 

1 Answer to Cardinal Perron, L.A. C. T. 

Tortura : L.A. C. T. f Rcsponsio % p. 90. 

* Ibid. p. 154. • Ibid. p. 175. 
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4 He who would make a spiritual primacy the pretext 
for an earthly tyranny.' ! 

* He who arrogates a title which the great Gregory 
called profane — that of universal bishop — and who loves 
to style himself servant but to be addressed by his fellow- 
men as u lord." ' 2 

But in spite of this vigorous denunciation Andrewes 
knew well the weakness and difficulties within and 
without which beset him on all sides. 

* There are some things/ he tells Du Moulin, 
1 which we teach not, but have to endure ; which we 
cannot be rid of, but must bear.' He ceased not to pray 
that God would c appease the schisms of the Churches,' 
and i for the establishment of the Churches of God and 
the union of them all.' 3 

He fought indeed as one called upon to defend what 
he held sacred — not for love of the battle, but as one 
labouring for peace. 

Before Andrewes had embarked on this elaborate 
controversy he had been chosen by James ( 1 604I as one 
of the translators of the Bible, being 'one of the first 
scholars of the time, and as a linguist a second Mithri- 
dates, being said to have a competent knowledge of 
fifteen tongues.' 

1 The compositions of Andrewes,' writes Dr. Walton, 
Bishop of Chester, ' abound with Hebrew criticisms, at 
the same time that they caution against that wresting 
and tentering of the Scriptures which St. Peter com- 
plaineth of, with expositions and glosses newly coigned 

1 ResponsiOy p. 299. a Ibid. p. 465. 

1 L.A.C.T. : Devotions, p. 294. 

C2 
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to make them speak that they never meant? l Can we not 
detect Andrewes' hand in the following passage from the 
dedication of the Bible, where the 'self-conceited 
brethren ' are spoken of, l who run their ways and give 
liking unto nothing but what is framed by themselves 
and hammered on their anvil ' ? Among the instructions 
given to the translators by James we read that * the old 
ecclesiastical words (are) to be kept, viz. the word 
li Church " not to be translated " congregation " ' &c. 2 

But that aspect of his character by which he was 
best known in his own time was that of a preacher. 
4 The world,' says Fuller, * wanted learning to know 
how learned he was,' and probably it was only the few 
who could appreciate the great scholar and theologian at 
his true worth. That his persuasive eloquence was 
great, no room is left for doubt, but it is one of the dis- 
advantages under which orators, preachers, and all whose 
power depends greatly on their own personality must 
suffer that, their living presence gone, the spirit which 
animated the now lifeless words is gone too, and we are 
left with the husk merely of what was so full of radiancy 
and beauty. Well is it if the husk which remains 
retains so noble a form as Andrewes* recorded utterances. 
What seems to have impressed his hearers more than 
anything else was the spirituality and intense earnestness 
of the preacher himself. l Though,' as Sir John Harring- 
ton wrote, ' courtiers' ears are commonly so open as it 
goes in at one ear and out at the other, yet it left an 
" aeculeus" behind in many of all sorts. And Henry 
Noell, one of the greatest gallants of these times, sware 

1 Mem. of Dr. Walton, Todd. 2 Burnet's Reformation. 
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as he was a gentleman he never heard man speak with 
such a spirit.' Nor did he preach without careful pre- 
paration. ' When the preacher takes pains the auditor 
takes profit,' said Queen Elizabeth, and it proved so 
in his case. Buckeridge says of him, * He was always a 
diligent and painful preacher. Most of his solemn 
sermons he was most careful of and exact. I daresay few 
of them but they passed his hand and were thrice revised 
before they were preached ; and he ever misliked often 
and loose preaching without study of antiquity, and he 
would be bold himself and say when he preached twice a 
day at St. Giles' " he prated once." ' Fuller again says, 
' He was an inimitable preacher in his way ; and such 
plagiaries who have stolen his sermons could never steal 
his preaching ; and could make nothing of that of which 
he made all things as he desired. Pious Bishop Felton 
endeavoured in vain in his sermons to assimilate his style ; 
and therefore said merrily of himself, "I had almost 
<> M ^*^marred my own naturaPtrot by endeavouring to imitate 
his artificial amble." ' 
\*.^ K, * 0> ' * Stella Predicantium ' he was styled, and it was to 

James's credit that he took special care to have his 
sermons c divulged ' by Bishop Beveridge and Laud. 

The name of the latter leads us on to the considera- 
tion of Andrewes' friendships, which included the most 
distinguished and learned men of his time. It is curious 
and interesting to our modern minds to observe how, 
without any facilities for intercourse, all the men of note 
seemed to know each other intimately, either by corre- 
spondence or personally, and Andrewes was no exception 
to the rule. Between him and Casaubon there existed a 
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deep and tender attachment which lasted to the former's 
death, Andrewes attending and ministering to his friend 
up to the end. Casaubon writes to De Thou : ' He is 
a man whom if you knew you would take to exceed- 
ingly ; we spend whole days in talk of literature — sacred 
especially, and no words can express what true piety, 
what uprightness of judgment I find in him.' In another 
letter to Bishop Montague, while Casaubon was reading 
the ' Responsio * to Cardinal Perron, which Andrewes had 
submitted to him before publication, he says quaintly, 
* Unhappy Cardinal, thus in effete old age to have 
encountered an antagonist who in range of genius, in 
depth of erudition, in faculty of expression, is at the very 
zenith of his powers.' 

Among other scholars with whom Andrewes had 
intercourse was Grotius, whom he held 'for a very 
learned and able man,' though it is amusing to find him 
reducing the gentle, unassuming Bishop to silence at his 
own supper table, Casaubon and various other learned 
men being present. Grotius apparently engrossed the 
whole conversation, l my Lord of Ely sitting still at the 
supper all the while, and wondering what a man he had 
there, who never being in the place or company before 
could overwhelm them with talk for so long a time.' l 
He further annoyed Andrewes because i he fathered many 
things upon him that were neither so nor so.' One can 
picture the man. 

Of his intimacy with Bacon we know but little ; but 
they must have had frequent intercourse, and the estima- 
tion in which the great Chancellor held the Bishop may 

1 L.A.CT. p. lxxxviii. 
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be gathered from his sending him the notes of his 
1 Cogitata et visa ' that he might — l not by pricks but by 
notes' — mark those passages which required revision. 
To him also he dedicated another of his works, l because 
amongst the men of our times I hold you in special 
reverence.' 

Many other names appear among the list of his 
friends, among others the saintly George Herbert, who 
looked up to the older man with deep reverence and 
devotion, declaring i that it had been since boyhood his fixed 
resolve to attain to that whiteness of soul which he revered 
in the Bishop.' He had entered Westminster School the 
year before Andrewes left the deanery, and might well have 
been one of the u young fry " he used to take out walking 
with him. Andrewes, on the other hand, so prized a letter 
written him on one occasion by his young friend, l that 
he put it in his bosom, and did often show it to scholars 
both of this and foreign nations, but did always return it 
back to the place where he first lodged it, and continued 
it so, near his heart till the last day of his life.' l Hooker 
was another of his contemporaries, though he survived 
him many years, and perhaps we owe to Andrewes a debt 
of gratitude, for we find him entreating l that there be 
special care and regard for preserving such papers as he 
has left, besides the three last books expected.' 2 

Laud's name we have left to the last, for it is impos- 
sible to consider the characters of these two great Church- 
men without reflecting on the contrast which they 
present in their different mode of regarding things, their 

1 Geo. Herberfs Remains > Walton, pp. 25, 26. 
2 L.A.C.T. p. xl. 
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differences of natural disposition, and their different 
methods of action, one from the other. And yet they 
both held the same high doctrine, and the same opinion 
of the divine right of kings ; they were both animated by 
the same high ideal of their office, and both were single- 
minded in their desire to 'Fear God and honour the 
king.' But, as Mr. Ottley says, i Andrewes had no 
liking for compulsion ; he trusted mainly to the power of 
persuasion, to win and control the unruly and excited 
spirits about him. " Our guiding must be mild and gentle, 
else it is not duxisti but traxisti ; drawing and driving and 
no leading." Laud represents another method, that of 
legal coercion. " He would never convince an opponent 
if he could suppress him," ' 1 and here it will be interesting 
to note two remarkable instances of foresight, shown by 
James and Andrewes respectively, one as regards Laud, 
and the other as regards King Charles. 

* There is a remarkable prediction of James L, of the 
evils likely to ensue from Laud's violence, in a conversation 
given by Hacket, which the King held with Archbishop 
Williams. When the King was hard pressed to promote 
Laud, he gave his reasons why he intended to keep Laud 
back from all place of rule and authority : " because I find 
he hath a restless spirit, and cannot see when matters are 
well, but loves to toss and change, and to bring things to 
a pitch of reformation floating in his own brain, which 
endangers the stedfastness of that which is in a good 
pass. I speak not at random — he hath made himself known 
to me to be such an one." James then gives the circum- 
stances to which he alludes, and at length, when still 

1 Ottley's Life of Andrewes, p. 159. 
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pursued by the Archbishop (then the organ of Bucking- 
ham), as usual this King's good nature too easily yielded ; 
he did not, however, without closing with this pre- 
diction : " Then take him to you — but on my soul you 
will repent it." ' l 

The other story is told of Andrewes, when Bishop of 
Winchester. He was called to a remarkable conference, 
held within locked doors, between Wren, Bishop of Ely, 
Neale, Bishop of Durham, and Laud, Bishop of St. 
Davids, to hear and consider the Bishop of Ely's opinion 
of Prince Charles^ whom he had accompanied into Spain 
— to know in short * how the Prince's heart stands to 
the Church of England, that when God brings him to 
the crown we may know what to hope for. Wren 
replied, " I know my Master's learning is not equal to 
his Father's, yet I know his judgment to be very right ; 
and as for his affection in these particulars which your 
Lordships have pointed at, for upholding the doctrine and 
discipline, and the right estate of the Church, I have 
more confidence of him than of his Father." .... I gave 
them my reasons at large ; and after many replyings (above 
an hour together), then my Lord of Winchester, who 
had said nothing all the while, bespake me these words : 
" Well, doctor, God send you may be a good prophet 
concerning your Master's inclinations in these particulars, 
which we are glad to hear from you. I am sure I shall 
be a true prophet : I shall be in my grave, and so shall 
you, my Lord of Durham ; but my Lord of Davids 
(Laud), and you, doctor, will live to see that day that 
your Master will be put to it upon his head, and his 
1 Curiosities of Literature, I. Disraeli, vol. i. p. 477. 
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crown, without he will forsake the support of the 
Church." ' « 

Perhaps for his own sake it was as well that Andrewes 
did not live to see that day, and that to Laud was left 
the task of upholding through l good report and evil 
report * the truth for which he laid down his life, but one 
cannot help wondering what would have happened had 
Andrewes* peacemaking influence been prolonged a few 
years longer. As a token of the friendship that existed 
between the two Bishops, a few years ago there was 
found and bought at a sale a little book, bound in white 
vellum, and tied with green ribbons, which proved to be 
Andrewes* manuscript book of Devotions, which he had 
himself given to Laud, as proved beyond all doubt by the 
inscription inside, in Laud's handwriting : 

My reverend friend 
Bishop Andrewes 
gave me this Booke 
a little before his death. 

W. Bath 

et Welles. 

These ' Devotions,* published after his death, are now 
known, in part, if not as a whole, to many, and, as Mr. 
Ottley truly observes, i no one can habitually use them 
without having his sense of responsibility deepened — his 
sense of. being a debtor to classes with whom his work 
does not necessarily come in contact.' 2 None can read 
without being touched the prayer for * those who hate 
me without a cause, some too even on account of truth 
and righteousness * ; nor, again, the words, so quaint and so 

1 L.A.C.T. p. lviii. " Ottley, Life of Andrewes ', p. 189. 
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full of truth, which give expression to what all must have 
experienced, set opposite to the more formal prayer : 

for miserable offenders that be that desire to be penitent, wish 
penitent. they were, would be glad if they 

were so, fear they are not enough, 
are sorry that they are not 



more. ! 



There is one incident in his career which cannot be 
passed over in silence, though it shows like a blot on his 
fair fame. This was the part he took in the trial for the 
divorce of Lady Essex. It is unnecessary to go into 
the particulars of that notorious trial — suffice it to say 
that Andrewes' name is found in the majority of seven 
Bishops out of twelve who judged the case, and by 
whom her marriage was declared null and void. To 
outward appearance it would seem that Andrewes allowed 
himself to be overruled by the king, more especially as 
before the sitting of the commission he had expressed 
himself strongly against the divorce ; but, if rectitude of 
character and blameless integrity are to count for any- 
thing, we may at least refrain from passing judgment, 
and take the view expressed by Professor Gardiner and 
quoted by Mr. Ottley : i Against such a man,' he says, 
'it is impossible to receive anything short of direct 
evidence ; and it is better to suppose that he was, by 
some process of reasoning with which we are un- 
acquainted, satisfied with the evidence adduced,' &c. We 
are the more bound to consider his conduct in the same 
light as Professor Gardiner, as his written expression of 

1 L.A.C.T. p. 146. 
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opinion on the subject of remarriage after divorce is 
strong and emphatic, and may be summed up in the 
following words. 'In my opinion,' he says, c second 
marriages (where either party is living) are not warranted 
by the Word of God.' l 

To his private virtues all his contemporaries bear 
witness, specially to his numerous charities, l the author 
not being known till now he is dead/ 

1 He was ever hospitable and free in entertainment, 
. . himself seldom knowing what meat he had till he 
came from his study to dinner, at which he would show 
himself so noble in his entertainment, and so gravely 
facetious, that his guests would often profess they never 
came to any man's table where they received better 
satisfaction in all points, and that his lordship kept 
Christmas all the year, in respect of the plenty they ever 
found there. And yet, by the way, take this, that he 
ever strictly observed in his provisions of diet the time 
of Lent, Embers, and other fasting days, according to the 
laws of this Kingdom and the orders of the Church.' 2 

* Having taken a short survey of his life, let us now 
see him dying,' writes Isaacson ; he * was not often sick, 
and but once, till his last sickness, in thirty years before 
the time he died, which was at Downham, in the Isle of 
Ely.' Chamberlain writes to Sir Dudley Carleton, after 
hearing him preach at Windsor in 1622, 'His voice 
grows very low, but otherwise he did extraordinary well 
and like himself. I dined with him that day, and could 
not leave him till half an hour after five o'clock. The 
weather was so very hot, and he so faint and wet, that 

1 L.A.C.T. p. 107. * Isaacson, L.A.C.T. xxiii. 
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he was fain to go to bed for some little time after he came 
out of the pulpit.' After the death of his two brothers, 
i he took that as a certain sign and prognostic and 
warning of his own death ; and from that time till the 
hour of his dissolution he spent all his time in prayer, and 
his Prayer-book when he was in private was seldom seen 
out of his hands, and in the time of his fever and last 
sickness, besides the often prayers which were read to him, 
in which he repeated all the parts of the Confession and 
other petitions with an audible voice, as long as his 
strength endured, he did, as was well observed by certain 
tokens in him, continually pray to himself, though he 
seemed otherwise to rest or slumber, and when he could 
pray no longer voce with his voice, yet oculis et manibus y 
by lifting up his eyes and hands, he prayed still, and when 
nee manus nee vox officium faciunt y both voice, and eyes, and 
hands failed in their office, then corde y with his heart he 
still prayed, until it pleased God to receive his blessed 
soul to Himself.' ! 

Thus died Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of Win- 
chester, in the seventy-first year of his age, and was 
buried in the Church of St. Saviour's, Southwark. 

King James had preceded him by a year, and it 
must have caused the faithful and loyal counsellor much 
pain to be unable to attend his royal master, at his call, 
when he lay dying. 

With Charles's accession, new men, new schemes, 

and new troubles came to the front, but Andrewes' work 

was over, and he did not live to see the overthrow of 

all he held dear, for the peace-loving l merciful man was 

1 Buckeridge, Funeral Sermon, L.A.C.T. 
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taken away, none considering that the righteous is taken 
away from the evil to come,' and before the storm broke 
he had entered into that peace which belongs to the 
saints of God. 

Nearly three hundred years have passed away, and 
still the same causes of dispute are with us, still the 
battlefield remains unchanged, but could the same 
question become once more the subject of controversy, 
i Which Church bears most resemblance to the Church 
of St. Augustine and of the four Councils, England or 
Rome, we could answer it as fearlessly now as did 
Andrewes then. Could Rome ? 

While we leave the answer to others, we shall do 
well to take to heart the example of the great and holy 
life before us, and continue still to pray with him * for the 
supply of what is wanting in our Church, the strengthen- 
ing of that which remains in it, the establishment of 
the Churches of God and the union of them all,' and 

i That a way of peace there may be found whereof all 
parts shall agree, even in the midst of a world of 
controversies.' 
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